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JOHN MINTO 

A TRIBUTE BY ONE WHO LOVED HIM 

John Minto should have been his own biographer. Listen- 
ing to his charming description of old times in Clatsop, as we 
strolled over the downs beside the sea one summer's day in 
1910, I earnestly besought him to write the story of his life 
complete with circumstance. He stopped in his walk, as was 
his manner when he would talk seriously, and expressed his 
astonishment and pleasure, that the story of his life could be 
of interest to anybody outside the small circle of his most 
intimate friends. 

Fortunately he had already written much for the "Quar- 
terly" and for many Oregon publications. We have, in these 
reminiscent papers, precious fragments of his wonderful story, 
told in his own simple, masterly fashion. It is for the very 
excellence his own hand imparted to his work that any other 
narrator must hesitate to attempt what he would have done 
so much better. 

This is not intended as a story of his life, nor as an epitome 
of it. Something, rather, of recent fellowship with him, and 
recollections of incidents in my acquaintance with him, which 
was, to my regret, very limited, compared to that of hundreds of 
his own and later generations. 

If one talked for a time with Mr. Minto he was certain to 
hear some reference to Robert Burns, or to some line from 
Burns' poems. He would tell you, if you asked 
about his "education", that the best of it was from 
the reading and knowledge and love of Burns. His 
first acquaintance with his favorite author was the finding 
in a ditch, when walking to his work, of a "signature" from 
the Poems, when John Minto was a lad. He shortly got a 
complete copy. Few men know Burns as he knew him. Nor 
was he wrong in attributing to Burns the greater part of his 
education. 
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In my first acquaintance with him — about 1900 — we were 
soon matching quotations from Burns. I spent a night, rather 
than an evening, with him at Salem, soon afterward, and well 
may I wish such another — but vainly. It was two in the morn- 
ing when we said good night; and our talk and song — for it 
was a responsive celebration, the listener of us twain being 
ready with another when the speaker or singer had finished — 
was nearly all from Burns. 

What would have been the trend of John Minto's "educa- 
tion" if he had found a few leaves of Pope or Dryden, or Mrs. 
Barbauld ? Certainly he had gathered not a little from Thomas 
Campbell. His reading in his youth and early manhood was 
very limited ; but the comparative leisure of his life in Oregon, 
after having comfortably established himself and family on 
the farm of Chehulpum, gave him the opportunity which he 
had hungered for, and little that was good or great escaped 
him. The newspapers too — a few of the best — he not only 
read, but seemed to re-edit. He missed nothing of real im- 
portance in the news of the day, and especially nothing what- 
ever that related to Oregon. Our fisheries, coal, lumber, ship- 
ping — matters in which, with his many active concerns, we 
might think he could have had little interest, were all important 
subjects to him, as was everything that related to the industries 
or products or history of Oregon. 

We were passing Knappa in a train one day, and I called 
his attention to that fine promontory where the old hotel 
stands. I thought it the most charming spot in the hundred 
miles from Portland to Astoria, and asked him if he had ever 
noticed it. As though he had forgotten the place for fifty 
years he looked out upon the hill and said: "Why, I sowed 
the first seed that ever was planted on that ground." 

He loved "the Willamette" as few ever loved it — above all 
the state he knew so well; but next the Clatsop Plains. He 
had gone thither in the early winter of '44, the year of his 
arrival in Oregon, with Captain Morrison and his family, to 
help row the boat they voyaged in — borrowed from Doctor 
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McLoughlin — and to help in getting the Morrisons established 
in their new illahee. 1 

They began their journey at Linnton, where Captain Mor- 
rison had first intended to settle. The promoter of that early 
metropolis, McCarver, had already boomed and "founded" an 
important city on the Mississippi, and subsequently selected 
the site of Tacoma as the metropolis of the Sound country 
and did much to make it what he believed it would be. And 
he was not far wrong about Linnton. It is today a suburb of 
the greatest city of the Columbia. 

When the Morrisons arrived at the head of navigation 
on the Skippanon, the winter day was closing. Between the 
landing and Solomon Smith's log cabin, which was to be their 
home for the winter, was a half-mile of swamp, knee-deep 
in mud and water, choked with thickets and fallen trees. 
Through this the family staggered in the twilight, Mrs. Mor- 
rison carrying a baby in her arms, to the blessed bit of high 
land where the station we know as Columbia Beach is now. 
The swamp and the thickets and briers and crowding alders are 
still there. One sees enough of them from the window of 
the train to pity any of God's creatures that even now might 
have to grope his way from Morrison's to the Skippanon at 
nightfall. 

The place was very dear to John Minto. He had come with 
Morrisons the previous summer across the plains, and Martha 
Morrison had become the apple of his eye. I warrant he often 
sang Burns' beautiful song: "Mary Morrison," but fondly 
saying "Martha" in lieu of Mary. He went down there in his 
canoe from his claim in the hills south of Salem, courting; 
and when he married Martha he took her by a better trail 
to the canoe at the landing on the Skippanon and paddled 
with her across the bay, up the sheltered channels of the 
Cathlamet illahee; up the broad Columbia, with several 
"camps" along the route ; and then on again up the Multnoma, 
as our Willamette then was called (and that should be the 



i A Chinook jargon word meaning country or home. 
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name of Portland), to the home at Chehulpum hill. Of their 
life there he has left a fine record in his contribution to the 
Historical Quarterly of 1908. 

The "Plains" invited settlement very early, doubtless because 
of interest in the missions of the Methodists and Presbyterians, 
both located as adjoining neighbors at Morrison, the Metho- 
dist being first, in 1840. "Clatsop" was the largest area of 
habitable prairie west of the Willamette, and was highly at- 
tractive for many reasons. The plains since that time have 
been robbed of much of their original fertility, and despoiled 
by intruding sands of the sea which have stolen hundreds of 
acres that were originally thickly covered with excellent grass. 
The forest, too, has encroached upon tilth and pasture, and 
has changed the wide, open aspect of the plains greatly, even 
within the past ten years. 

As we sauntered down the old plains road, or through the 
Gearhart woods, or along the clean, hard beach he recalled 
many interesting facts connected with the early settlement of 
that part of Oregon ; of the Clatsop Indians and their habits ; 
of the great "Clatsop booms," when in the early days of the 
gold-seekers everything produced on the plains became sud- 
denly three- or five- or ten-fold dearer than ever before. "More 
people lived on the plains in 1850 than now," he told me. 

We were crossing the Wohana and stood a moment on the 
bridge looking northward, where the river flows wide and 
deep in a beautiful meadow, with trees that grow parklike, set 
by Nature's skillful hand. "There was a mill near this spot 
in 1845," he said. Having known the locality very intimately 
for a dozen years, I was incredulous. 

"What was the business of the mill?" 

"Why, it was a sawmill, of course." 

"But no white people lived within miles of the Wohana then. 
What was the market for the lumber ?" 

"They used the product of the mill in building the houses 
at Clatsop, Skippanon and Morrison." 

"What ! Hauled lumber over these miles of sand ?" 
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"No, certainly not; it was rafted up the Neacoxie to the 
nearest point to where it was to be used." 

"Come ! You couldn't float lumber a mile up Neacoxie." 

"But they did, I assure you." 

So we went down along the east bank of Wohana, and a little 
above the mouth of the Tidegate or Mill creek (as I had some- 
times heard it called) we found two "snubbing posts," nearly 
rotted away, which were used to hold sawed lumber from the 
mill until the tide served to carry it down to the mouth of 
Neacoxie, when on the next flood it would be floated up that 
creek to its destination. 

Still the matter seemed inexplicable to me. I have often 
been along the course of Neacoxie since our argument and seen 
abundant proof of the truth of my friend's story. That river 
formerly drained Cullaby lake into the bay at the mouth of 
Wohana and Necanicum, and its valley for miles was a deep, 
long hollow between the outer dune which faces the sea and 
the next inland from that. In the prosperous days of the 
early '50s the settlers pastured too many cattle on the rich 
grass which then reached almost to the high-tide mark all 
along the shore. They fed the pastures to the very roots, 
broke through sod on the outer ridge in many places, and the 
strong winds began to undermine and cut away the outer 
dunes. The flying sand was mostly checked by the Neacoxie, 
sank to the bottom of its bed and constantly raised it higher, 
filling the former narrow valley to a breadth of a hundred 
yards in some places, the stream pouring thinly over the sur- 
face and catching more sand as it widened. Several lakes now 
occupy the old river-bed, dammed west of Clatsop station by 
this accumulated sand evidently to a height of twenty feet 
above the level when it was a tidal river. 

When I bought a tract at Wohana for a summer home Mr. 
Minto wished to buy an acre north of mine and build a cottage 
there; but the owner would not give a deed to the shore of 
Necanicum, and without that provision he would not buy. He 
later thought of buying a tract on the northern slope of Tilla- 
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mook Head, where the first bench rises above the stream from 
which we drank as we followed the old trail of Lewis and 
Clark, a little before emerging upon the stony beach. 

We lingered among those venerable wind-racked trees that 
stand so valiantly as outguards of the forest of Tillamook, 
and it was easy to imagine Captain Clark and his frontiers- 
men padding along the ancient Indian trail that winds among 
them, on their way to Elk Creek. These, many of them, were 
old trees in Clark's day, and we fancied the astonishment of 
the explorers in that grove of grotesque titans. The story of 
Lewis and Clark was intimately familiar to him, and he de- 
lighted to trace their expeditions from Fort Clatsop through 
the plains country. 

It was impossible to encourage him in his scheme to pioneer 
anew as a hermit on the base of Tillamook Head; had he 
carried out his intention hundreds of us would have been in 
daily concern for his welfare ; but we of Klahanee were always 
hoping he would overlook his riparian privileges and come to 
dwell near us on the shore. He rowed a boat down to our 
place from Seaside in the summer of 1910, against incoming 
tide, and after a pleasant call launched his boat again, dis- 
daining help, pushing her off and scrambling aboard like a 
jolly Tyne waterman when she was sliding into deep water, 
then rowing back against the current to Seaside. 

Lest I take too much of your space, let me relate some inci- 
dents of our last companionship, the dearest and most vivid of 
our acquaintance. 

On the day of the assembly of the 28th session of Oregon's 
Legislature he was waiting for me in the lobby of the House 
when we adjourned at noon. We walked down town together 
for lunch, and then he accompanied me to my desk for the 
grand ceremonies of the afternoon. The sergeant-at-arms 
announced "His Excellency, the Governor of the State of 
Oregon," and the newly-elected and the retiring governors 
ascended to the speaker's dais, followed by Governor Geer 
and Governor Moody, the Judges of the Supreme Court, the 
President of the Senate and the state officials. 
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Mr. Minto whispered that he would like to speak with Judge 
McBride as he passed from the House, so I stood beside him 
at the side of the aisle as the dignitaries came slowly down 
from the platform. As Governor Withycombe approached he 
took Mr. Minto by the hand and greeted him most cordially 
as "Uncle John," and told him how much he felt honored by 
his presence there. Governor West put his arm affectionately 
around the old man's neck and said: "I would have missed 
you more than anybody, Uncle John !" Governor Geer, Gov- 
ernor Moody, the Judges — everybody paused to say a cordial 
greeting, and it was almost like a formal reception in honor of 
John Minto. 

Half of those forty days he was there, waiting for me to 
go to lunch with him, and as we walked slowly down through 
the park or on the street, young men and old, his neighbors, 
greeted him with a respect and affection beautiful to see. 

One night we went to Mr. McGilchrist's to celebrate Burns' 
anniversary. I had gone to Salem several times before as 
Mr. Minto's guest for this event. It was a jolly, hearty gath- 
ering. Eaton, Thorns and I were there from the House. The 
guest of honor, of course, was John Minto, the father of the 
Salem Burns Society. He read to us (but mostly from mem- 
ory) the "Letter to a Young Friend," "A Man's a Man for A' 
That," sang "The Lasses O," and by his happy comments 
upon the poet and his songs, so dear to every Caledonian and 
the world, made that evening (which we little thought to be 
our last with him) memorable to us all. 

Consider, ye who knew him best, what he had been to Ore- 
gon for nearly seventy years, and recall if you can a man 
among all our great forebears so retiring, modest, unpretend- 
ing as he ! 

One afternoon he sat at my desk while the House was dron- 
ing away in dull routine, and I was not sorry that he fell asleep. 
Occasionally I glanced at him, and began to be alarmed when 
I observed that his chin had fallen upon his breast and his 
breathing ceased. I shook him by the shoulder, spoke in his 
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ear and tried in vain to rouse him. The speaker saw that 
something serious had happened to Mr. Minto, and adjourned 
the House immediately. We wheeled him rapidly to an open 
window, opened his cravat and collar, called in a doctor from 
the Senate — our own two of the House being absent — and in 
a few minutes there was a sign of returning consciousness. 
He looked about him quietly a moment and then said : "Am I 
the cause of this disturbance, gentlemen?" A little later: "If 
this were passing, surely no man need dread it !" 

Allen Eaton and I took him home, and when we arrived 
there attempted to assist him up the steps of Douglas Minto's 
house; but not he! "Let me alone, I can get on all right by 
myself!" And he went sturdily up the steps and bowed his 
thanks to us courteously from the landing. 

Though we might have foreseen that his davs were num- 
bered, the news of his death, a few days after the adjourn- 
ment, was a shock to the whole commonwealth. A throng 
filled the spacious hall where the last words were said over 
him, a touching tribute to his memory being offered by his 
devoted friend, Judge DArcy. Death left upon his counte- 
nance an ineffable dignity and beauty. He was buried in the 
old pioneer cemetery beneath the oaks he loved and the tall 
laurel trees, still green, though it was February. 

I walked alone in the sunset up the beautiful path through 
the park to the Statehouse ; fed the leaping trout in the foun- 
tain, as we two had often fed them ; went into the silent halls 
where every step resounded, sat a moment in the chair he 
commonly occupied when he came thither, and thanked God 
as I walked back alone amid the darkening shadows of the 
trees, through which the winter stars were shining, that it 
had been my unspeakable privilege to be the friend of John 
Minto. 

John Gill. 



